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The Fifth Cycle Teacher Corps Project was undertaken 
by the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle to a) fulfill a 
stated mission of a univi^rsity especially created to help resolve 
urban problems^ b) find effective ways to help an inner-city 
community utilize its own resources, and c) conduct research on the 
effective uses of evaluation in education reform projects. The 
project was set in the Pilsen, Heart of Chicago, and South Lawndale 
communities in the center of Chicago. This area contains the central 
cluster of the second largest urban group of Mexican-Americans in the 
United States. Many school-aged childreTi speak little or no English. 
The schools, however, are still staffed mostly by "Anglo" personnel 
who do not speak Spanish and who know very little about the Mexican 
culture. By Board of Education edict, the public schools were 
off-limits to parents until 1968. Even after the schools were 
"opened," community residents continued to feel unwelcome on school 
premises and insecure in school affairs. This document recounts the 
efforts to develop a bilingual, bicultural ubran teacher education 
program in which the community played an active role* It deals \7ith 
the origin of the project, operational problems encountered, 
solutions attempted, and the critical functions of systematic 
evaluation. Also included are . statements of conclusion by the 
development coordinator. (A related, document is SP 007 730.) 
(Author/DDO) 
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Report of An Urb an Educa tion Reform E xpe rlment : 
Prob lems and Promi ses 

Supplement to Final Report of the 5th Cycle Teacher Corps Project in co- 
operation with The College of Education, University of Illinois at Chicago 
Circle; District rV19, Area 8, The Chicago Public Schools; The Pilsen 
Heart of Chicago tfnd South Lawndale Communities, prepared by George E. 
Monroe and Robert ^M, Rippey, August, ?972* 

This executive sunvnary highlights selected findings and conclusions 
from the more lengthy report. For easy reference each statement is fol- 
lowed by the page numbers that indicate the location in the report of the 
detailed and supporting information, 

1, Continuous evaluation of project operations may be utilized 
as feedback and guide to relieve the inevitable stress that 
accrues from Implementing innovations and to keep project ef- 
forts moving effectively toward desired goals (Section I, 

pp. 1^-17, Section II, pp. 99-101, 129-132, 179-183). 

2, If, 5s a result of programs such as the Teacher Corps, com- 
munities can develop more adequate political power bases, 
universities can deliver their product to an Important untapped 
segment of the population, and schools can become more adoptive 
to changing needs and demands, then the benefits of these 
programs must be measured in terms larger than the preparation 

of several teachers (Section I, pp* 12-17, 18-20, 2h , 25; section 
II, pp. 184-189). 
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3. Thore are vast resources wi th in a lowincome community for 

Improvement of school nffairs, If provisions are made to (1) free 
leaders for organizing activities, (2) free parents from child 
care responi;ft/i ] ft fes, and (3) compensate contributors even if 
only for expenses incurred or income forfeited (Section I, pp. 17, 
19, 21, 22, 23; Section II, pp. 28, 30, 31, l8l). 

^. A project like the Cooperative Teacher Corps will be perceived 
by the target communities as a "Port of Entry" to the resources 
of the University, especially the knowledge and credentials 
that are the keys to increased economic benefits* Being per- 
ceived in sucli a gate-keeping role is inevitable and brings with 
it conflicts that will require considerable human relations 
skill and patience to resolve (Section I, pp, 22-2^), 

5. The flexibility of the National Teacher Corps to encourage ?oca? 
initiative v/ithin broad guidelines, its technical assistance 
resources, and its "muscle" for arbitration of the inevitable 
conflicts between cooperating units, if and when these conflicts 
grow beyond irrtfnediate local capabilities, combine to make ft 
a pov^erful catalyst for educational self- renewal (Section I, 
PP- 7, 8, 12-17, 21, 22, 2A: section II pp. 25). 
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REPORT OF AN URBAN EDUCATION REFORM EXPERIMENT: 
PROBLEMS AND PROMISES 



SUPPLEMENT TO FINAL REPORT OF THE 5TH CYCLE TEACHER CORPS PROJECT 

(n cooperation wi th 

The College of Education at 
University of 1 1 Hnols/Chlcago Circle 



District ^!^?9» Area 6 
The Chicago Public Schools 

The Pilsen, Heart of Chicago 
and South Lawndalc Communi ties 

SECTION 1: PROJECT DEVELOPMENT 

Prepared by: 

George E. Monroe, Ph.D. 
Project Development Coordinator 

August, 1972 
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SECTION I: PROJECT DEv£\.OPMENT 



Introduction , The setting is the Pllsen, Hegrt of Chicago and 
South Lawndale communities located In the geographic center of Chicago 
(see map, next page). It is home to the centra) cluster of the second 
largest urban group of Mexican-Americans in the United States, which 
numbers more than 250,000 persons. These Mexican-Americans are crowded 
Into substandard housing that survived the Great Chicago Fire and that 
several ethnic minority groups have inherited at various times, A few 
blacks and Puerto Ricans also have established residence here In the 
past few years i Some older whites* whose Furopean ancestors Immigrated 
to the area, remain. 

People are constantly moving in and out of the area. Many have 
recently arrived from Southern Texas and Mexico, Although many families* 
incomes are below poverty level, they take great pride in self-support; 
except in emergencies, welfare or public assistance is shunned. 

Most newly arriving families bring with them the Lattn tradition 
of strong family ties and parental control over boys and girls until 
they become young adults. However, as soon as young people begin to 
circulate in this urban environment, they come In contact with a wide 
variety of more permissive life styles. Reactions range from passive 
confusion to conflict that sometimes resuJts In complete disintegration 
of family life. When such a breakdown occurs, peer groups usually re- 
place the parents as the dominant Influence on value formation and 
behavior. 

Many school-age children speak little or no English. The schools, 
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however, stf)! are staffed mostly by white or ^'anglo" pi»--^""«' ^'^^ ^ 
not speak Spanish and kh^^ very little about ihe Mexican culture. The 
drop-out rate !s the highest for any studont group In the city, with 
over 70% of those entering 7th cirade lost during the six years of junior 
and senior high school. With one exception, the schools, like the houses, 
were built before the turn of the century and were named after people 
famous in other times. By Board of Education edict, the public schools 
were off-llmits to parents until 1968, and school phone numbers were 
unlisted. Even after the schools finally were "opened,** community resi- 
dents continued to feel unwelcome on school premises and Insecure In 
school affairs. That, however, has begun to change, and the Cooperative 
Teacher Corps Project described in this report has served as a catalytic 
agent for inducing the change. The narrative of the development section 
of this report deals with the origin of the project, operational problems; 
encountered, solutions attempted, the critical functions of systematic 
evaluation, and Insights gained. 

A pilot research project established the base . In fall of 1967i 
the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle (established In the blighted 
core of Chicago In 1965) still was searching for a way to carry out Its 
urban renewal mission. Or. Betty Orr, a professor of Education at that 
institution, invited a small group of people to an alNday session at 
her summer home in the Indiana Dunes to discuss the possibilities for 
developing an urban teacher preparation program. Three professors of 
education, two professors from the Jane Addams Graduate School of Social 
Work, a psychiatric social worker, three community social workers, and a 
loca) school program coordinator accepted Dr. Orr's Invitation* During 
animated discussion, a number of alternatives were explored and a decision 
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to consult personnel in the local schools about tli» fe^stbt'**^ 
developing a cooperative program was made. 

During the next two yci»rc; i;rany contacts were made with the public 
school personnel of District ^12, Initially, the reception was cool and 
cautious. Gradually relationships improved to the point where U1CC 
staff and students were regular visitors at the schools. This reciprocal 
climate was primarily due to the efforts of Mr. Aaron Briggs, the bi- 
lingual E.S.E.A. Coordinator,' who participated in the first planning 
session at the Indiana Dunes retreat* 

Until early in 1969, however, the University staff worked almost 
exclusively with the school personnel In District #19* The focus of 
planning efforts was at the professional level with little recognition 
that it was important to include others. In fact, the real community 
was not yet visible to the University; only the dominant community 
institutions and their spokesmen were in evidence. 

In December of T969, a small research grant was obtained from the 
U. Office of Education to pilot-test a Cooperative Program In Urban 
Teacher Education (CPUTE).^ Approximately 30 teacher candidates from all 
areas of the city became part-time teacher sides In five District ^19 
schools and their involvement greatly improved the Unl vers I ty * s relations 
with the schools. As CPUTE teacher candidates got closer to the Mexican- 



Coordinator of programs supported by the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, Qualifying schools meet poverty level criteria of the 
U. S. Office of Education, 

^Talmage, Harriet and Monroe, George E. '»A Cooperative Program in 
Urban Teacher Education: Final Report on a Pilot Project. Project No. 
9-E-0^f9 Grant No. OEG 5-9-2350-if9-0036 (010). Indexed and available 
through ERI C , U. S. Office of Education, Bureau of Research, October, 
1969. 



American children they were assigned to work with, they dfscovered that 
far too many "non-learners'* (some even placed in EMH classes) were 
actually good learners in the medium of their native Spanish language* 
The accumulating evidence that the educational program Itself was Inade- 
quate eventually led the CPUTE teacher candidates to propose that persons 
with bilingual and bicultural (Spanish/English) backgrounds also should 
be prepared for teaching In schools of this type. After much discussion, 
It was decided that the College of Education should continue to support 
an experimental unit of CPUTE and should seek funds to finance the develop- 
ment of a second cooperative program for the preparation of indegenous 
persons to teach In District #19 schools. 

Teacher Corps resources vitally strengthen the experimental effort . 
In the fall of 1969, a professor of education at UlCC, Dr. George Monroe, 
was appointed Director of the Cooperative Program In Urban Teacher 
Education (CPUTE). Under his leadership, the CPUTE staff, students and 
cooperating teachers continued to develop plans for a special program that 
would prepare bi 1 Ingua i /bicul tura I persons for teacher certification. 
With the assistance of the National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, National Education Association, Dr. Monroe and 
the Superintendent of District #19, Alflorence Cheatham, were able to 
meet with Richard Graham ivho was at that time Director of the National 
Teacher Corps. From this mutually satisfactory exchange came the Impetus 
to prepare and submit an official proposal to the Teacher Corps. 

Numerous attempts were made to locate and confer with the authentic 
leaders of the ''grass roots'* cormnunity population. However, prior to 
1970, It was difficult to "find" the Mexican- American population as a 
community group. Demographic data published In the 1970 Annual Report 
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of the U. S. Office of Spanish-Speaking American Affairs indicated that 
even this special arm of the federal government was yet: unaware of the 
existence of a Mexican-American population in Chicago. It was even more 
difficult to locate the true leaders In the community and consequently 
the University missed the mark on several occasions* 

A case in point was the early Involvement of the Program Director 
and the University staff with a very active local teacher who seemed 
to be the epitome of **communl ty'* In the best sense of the word. He had 
been born and raised In the area'. His boyhood home was razrd to make 
woy for construction of the University, but his parents and several sib- 
lings moved to a new location within the neighborhood. He had been 
teaching at a local school for six years. He was very active in local 
and city-wide organizations for Spani sh-speaking Americans. He was 
probably responsible for locating a majority of the intern applicants 
for the Teacher Corps Project, calling each of them several times to 
give them i nformat icn and encouragement. Yet, in time, it was to become 
apparent that because he had *'gone away" to school (within the city) 
and lived with his Anglo wife In another neighborhood, the community 
was questioning his ''credentials'* for leadership and keeping him some 
distance from privileged inner circles of the community power structure. 
Though the signs were that his acceptability was steadily Increasing by 
virtue of his continued community service and his status as one of the 
very few members of his ethnic group in the city soon to obtain a Ph.D. 
degree, it was clear that he still had to earn the community backing 
that the University once thought he had without question. 

Persistent efforts eventually did result in contacts with some of 
the right persons who were induced to review the first rough drafts of 



the Project proposal and to offer suggestions for making It relevant 
to the needs of their community. As the news got around that funding 
from a federal agency might be secured, a group of persons more broadly 
representative of the community In educational attainment, income and 
residence began to step forward and make themselves clearly visible. 
Two factor^ seemed to be inherent In this decision: (1) the desire to 
protect their children from another invasion of ^^researchers** who would 
treat them as objects and disappear one day with the community not even 
certain why they had been there, and (2) the desire to make a contribution 
to the project if it really hc^d the kind of financial support that would 
enable it to become an effective instrument for educational reform. The 
community-oriented provisions of federal guidelines offered hope that 
both of these desires might be fulfilled. A new era of school and com- 
munity relations was begun when. In the spring of 1970, leaders of the? 
indigenous bi 1 Ingua l/bicultural Mexican-American community sought a more 
authentic voice in the development of programs that Involved their chil- 
dren. By the time the proposal for a Cooperative Teacher Corps Project 
was submitted to Washington, a new partnership was being defined* Thus, 
the anticipation of significant assistance, financial and technical^ from 
an outside agency (Teacher Corps Washington) had a positive effect on 
the climate for educational reform at the community, public school and 
university levels. At each of these levels the commitment of local 
resources to innovative efforts was also Increased substantially at this 
point. 

The project design merged local interests and federal objectives ^ 
Building o; previously developed local Ideas for the Improvement of 
teacher preparation, the project proposal writers designed a bilingual, 

erJc , 



biculturol model that both satisfied local Interests and met Teacher 

Corps guidelines (See dfagram of project design, page 9 ). In addition 

-a 

to the basic CPUTE design that was pilot tested In 1969, another pri- 
mary resource for development of the proposal was the book^ Teachers For 
The Real World s edited by Othanlel Smith. Copies of this book were 
first obtained from the Director of Teacher Corps Washington. The Ideas 
In this book were found to be very compatible with the basic CPUTE de- 
sign and provided new elements for its expansion. That Teacher Corps 
Washington granted assistance for this (hybrid) project design, was a 
testimonial to the open-mi ndedness of the Teacher Corps administration 
in applying the basic Teacher Corps objective of supporting local Ini- 
tiative to meet local needs. 

An Innovation of this (5th cycle) design^ later Incorporated into 
the guidelines for all 7th 'cycle projects, was the Project Advisory 
Council (Steering Committee) composed of representatives from each of 
the cooperating groups in the projects, Including Team Leaders end 
I nterns. 

Another local innovation, planned to Increase the Intern's commit- 
ment to co.Timunity Involvement and to avoid the usua? high attrition rate 
(about 33%) > was the recruitment of Interns from the cormunitles In 
which they v;ere to serve. It was reasoned that Indigenous Interns would 
already have strong incentives for making good use of the Teacher Corps 



Harriet Talmage and George Monroe* Ibid . 

^ 

The project's first Associate Director, Jesus Garcia, Introduced 
this fcaturR to ths National Field Advisory Council of Teacher Corps at 
a meeting In Washingtor» in the fall of 19/0, and moved for Its adoption 
into all future projects. It was strongly supported and included in the 
proposal developrrent guidelines for 1972-73. 
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ORGANISATIONAL STRUCTURE OF CPUTE AND LEARNING CENTERS 
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experience and for working to Improve the con^munity schooln after gradua- 
tion. In practice, it was discovered that local recruitment can be a plus 
factor if there is also an effective screening process. . 

The Initial (pre-servi ce) attrition rate (about 6%) viivs lower than 
usua), but for a Vc;rrety of reaL-.ons other losses occurred nt later dates, 
to bring the total attrition rate for the two-year project cycle to about 

]6% (see pages 67-69, 179, 180, 190-192 of the evaluation section of this 
report for a discussion of the project recruitment practices and results ). 

A third innovation unique to this Teacher Corps Project was the 
arrangement ror continuous collection and feedback of evaluation data 
to the p> vect staff (See pages 93-101, 129-132, 179-183 of the Evaluation 
Section of this report for examples of evaluation feedback ). In the 
spring of 1970, the first Project Director, Dr- George Monroe, met with 
Drs. Herbert Valberg, Maurice Eash, and Harriet Talmage, evaluation 
specialists with the Office of Evaluation Research, College of Education, 
University of Jliinols at Chicago Circle, to draft an evaluation dc-sign 
for this project. The design that emerged had two thrustSv The foniia^ve 
thrust was the ongoing evaluation for generating feedback i nfomat lon^ 
previously described. The s^ummat i ve thrust was toward the accumulation 
of evaluation data and a '^summing up" report of project effects at Its 
conclusion. The former was designed to be Invnedlately useful to the 
project staff in planning for achievement of project goals. The latter 
was designed to produce a permanent record of the project events and 
the t r effects . 

It was not expected that the sum-native evaluation report on this 
project would yield a basic project model that could be used elsewhere. 
It was hoped that the documented record of this urban [education reform 
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experiment, its problems and its praT)tses^ would provide a substantial 
resource for others who would plan to develop and evaluate such projects • 

Development and evaluation were allied component s. Evaluation 
of large scale projects in education is a complex process, difficult 
to plan and even more difficult to apply. When the inevitable develop- 
ment problems arise, they must be attended to or else the project will 
collapse. Evaluation is often seen by project staff that have both de- 
velopment and evaluation responsibilities as something that Is "les5 
urgent" and that can be *'put off 'til things cool down.'* The problem 
Is that some of the most valuable data that could be collected is lost 
during these times and can only be guessed at after the fact, if indeed 
It is observed and remembered at all. Personnel under heavy (problem* 
solving) pressures have a tendency to develop **tunne l-vl s ton." Data 
that could be of great value in locating problem sources ar^d creating 
effective management strategies are not perceived by persons deeply 
Imbedded in the operational milieu. Even that which Is perceived Is 
often distorted and results in decisions and actions that are Incongruent 
with the actua) circumstances. In the end> final reports may be pieced 
together more from si^etchy records and "impressions" than from objective 
truth. 

To promote Integrity and objectivity in program evaluation, the 
College of Education at the University of Illinois, Chicago Circle, 
established an Office of Evaluation Research (OER). It was planned that 
staff assigned to this office would (1) conduct research on effective 
evaluation procedures and (2) provide for the Independent evaluation 
of programs and projects developed at, or in cooperation with, the 
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College. While four specialists from this office originally worked with 
the Project Director to plan the evaluation design, Dr. Robert RIppey was 
assigned as Evaluation Coordinator for the project. 

At various stages of data collectfon and analysis, other evaluation 
specialists and graduate assistants assigned to the OER were Involved 
under Dr. Rlppey^s direction. Bi I Ingual/bf cultural residents of the 
target communities v\rere trained to adml nlster survey Instruments. They 
also helped revise and translate survey Items to fft the Spanish-speaking 
target population. 

Collaboration between the Teacher Corps Project and CPUTE stimulated 
mutual growth . The original design for the Cooperative Teacher Corps 
Project incorporated several elements of the pf lot-tested CPUTE design. 
It also included elements that were taken from the U, S, Office of 
Education guidelines for developing Teacher Corps proposals. The pro- 
ject that became operative In the fall of 1970 merged features of the two 
organizations, putting both to new tests In the Spanish-speaking urban 
environment of the PI Isen, Heart of Chicago and South Lawndale communi- 
ties. The net effect was Impetus for Important changes in both CPUTE 
and the Teacher Corpus Project. 

Developers of CPUTE had previously asked for permission to work 
In a school, on an Informal basis, and then took their chances that 
school! staff could be induced to help them establish and operate the 
program. In some cases this approach was successful, in others It was 
not. Taking a cue from the Teacher Corps design, the 1971*72 CPUTE 
staff negotiated agreements for full cooperation several months prior 
to the placing of Interns in the schools- The design was first presented 
to the Superintendent of the District ^19 schools along with the request 
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that ho cijit o special meeting of District principals to have the design 
presented to them, If he felt that he could support the program. The 
meeting was called and the principals were informed by the Superintendent 
of his approval of the program design and his Interest in sharl'iig It 
with them. He invited them to receive the presentation and then decide 
for themselves. He also pledged his support if their decision v;as fa- 
vorable* Principals who wanted to support the CPUTE innovation made the 
choice to be involved and recruited to the program fr,Gmbers of their 
staff who were similarly canmftted. 

Anticipating t!.:^t those u'crking with the Teacher Corps might try 
to experiment with a Portal School^ design in a 7th cycle project (1972- 
197^)» the CPUTE staff decided to pi lot-ter^t certain clemenlrs of that 
design on a small scale in order to develop insights thot would be help- 
ful in planning for a total school operation. The principal of /"IcCormlck 
Elcmeni.ary School moved three teachers (volunteers) Into a wing of the 
school that wos designated the "Experimental Unit.*' Also following a 
Teacher Corps Innovation, a university professor served as ''team leader" 
for the team. of 12 Interns and 3 tciachers who carried out the experiment. 
The university professor/team leader for that CPUTE experlrrrcnta) effort 
subsequently served as a resource person for the organization of the 
Portal School experiment that was designed and approved for a 7th cycle 
Teacher Corps Project. 

On other occasions, the Teacher Corps Project capitaMsced on the 
working arrangements betv/een the College of Education and the schools 



Human and technical resources are consolJdrted Into one school 
that serves as a ''port of entry*' for innovative practices. The school 
becomes a rrodel and training center. 
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that had been established by the CPUTE staff over a three-year period, 
in some cases» these arrangements were greatly expanded and heavHy 
influenced the schools toward efforts to Improve their programs (see 
diagram on page 15» for a graphic history of College-School collaboration). 

Thus, the Teacher Corps breathed new life and vigor Into the 
Cooperative Program fn Urban Teacher Education (CPUTE) and while doing 
so became a very influential force for education reform In Its own 
catalytic way. It influenced changes In CPUTE that, In turn, Influenced 
changes In the Teacher Corps (local and national). Both organizations, 
together, Influenced substantial changes In the schools of District #19 
and fn the College of Education. In the war on Ineffective urban educa- 
tion, CPUTE was the scouting party and the Teacher Corps Project was 
the heavy artillery. Their symbiotic relationship resulted In a 
powerful capability to act for educational reform In an Impoverished 
urban setting. 

The critical function of formative evaluation , A number of pro- 
cedures were employed to yield an almost continuous supply of Informa- 
tion on project operations and their effects on the participants, I.e., 
attitude inventories, personal Interviews, transactional evaluation 
Instruments 6 and seminars for processing field experiences. The 
information gained from these procedures was fed back Into project plan- 
ning and resulted In many adjustments to accomodate unanticipated realities. 

^Rippey, Robert M. (Ed.) Studies in Transactional Evaluation . Berkeley: 
HcCutchan Publishing Company. 1972. 320pp. 
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Even he origindl project objectives underwent some revision fn view 
of th* Information g?Up.d In this manner (See Item page 193 of 

the Eit^luatlon Section of the report). This formative evaluation, used 
to he'p form or shape the project while it was In progress » was an 
Invaluable aid to the participants. It helped them to analyse symptoms 
and thereby locate the sources of conflicts which were often Invisible 
while they {the participants) were Immersed In the social context of 
the project. On several occasions when there were conflicts of crisis 
proportions, the evaluation coordinator employed a formative procedure 
known as transactional evaluation to help the project participants to 
define the real sources of conflict and establish priorities for negotia*- 
tion(see pages 99-101, 129-132 of the Evaluation Section of this report 
for Illustrations of this procedure and some of the Issues defined). 

A wide variety of techniques were used to obtain data for the forma- 
tive evaluations of the Project operations. Thesr techniques were 
revised and adapted, In view of local circumstances, to deliver Informa- 
tjon with a high degree of relevance and validity. One such data 
gathering Innovation Is worthy of special mention. 

The community had long been plagued with achievement testing 
In the schools end other research/evaluation activities that treated 
Latins unfairly by not taking language and culture differences Into 
account. Residents were also wary of "authorities" who might be gather- 
ing information for an arrest or trying to locate and deport Illegal 
Immigrants. For these reasons, they had developed a wariness toward 
Information-seekers, that severely limited the amount and validity of 
Information available to other than Indigenous persons. Therefore, the 
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project Evaluation Coordinator activated some unique evcjiuatfon plans* 
CorirriunJ ty volunteers Viere paid a r.ma11 stipend to take instruction In 
evaluation techniques^ especially the collection of information through 
the use of survey quest iorinaries. They also vjorkcd with the Project 
Evaluation Coordlrtator to revise selected survey questtonr* and translate 
them into Spanish. During the summer of 1971 # a group of community people, 
v;ho understood both their subjects and evaluation procedures^ conducted 
150 data-^gatheri ng interviews and helped to plan for vvays to use the 
Inforinatlon gained as feedback for program Improvement* That Teacher Corps 
funds were available for organizing indJcianous manpower to receive training 
and collect evaluation data made community participation in this crucial 
process feasible. The fact that community people were able to participate 
provided them with important skills, increased local commitment, and increased 
the supply of reliable data for use in Project planning (sec pages 30-^4 
of the Evaluation Section of this report for results of the interviews). 

The need for roll^hle suT>/T^ativc evaluation . Besides tfie obvious 
need to provide an accurate accounting of what was cichieved with funds 
granted by an outside agency, there are several other Important reasons 
for reliable sunmatlve evaluation. In the Interest of scholarly studies 
and prudent use of limited resources^ the Involved Institution of 
higher education needs an accurate accounting for use In generating new 
hypotheses and to avoid repetition of fruitless or harmful procedures. 
From such accurate accounting may be distilled a '"contribution to 
knowledge," one of the fundamental goals of a university. Large city 
Institutions of higher education and school systems the v.^orld over are 
Seeking information about promising educational Innovations. £0 urgent 
Is the need that a group of professional educators at the University of 



York In Kensington, England, Is conducting a world-wide Enquiry^ of 
attempts at urban education reform. The hope Is that baste prfnctples and 
creative Insights may be Identified and made generally available for plan- 
ing and development purposes. However, granting the limitations that must 
always accompany summary evaluations of field projects, reports such as 
this are not likely to disclose a model that will be a universal solution 
for urban educational problems. 

Evaluation of the project provided an accounting, not a panacea . 
Until recently, many professional educators felt that a successful 
educational project would offer, at its conclusion, a model that fviJght 
be replicated or, with minor changes, adapted to solve similar problems 
anywhere. For a time, educational planners dreamed of developing "the 
model/* a master key to unlock the enormous hidden potential of a school 
system for renewal of Its programs. If the developers of this project 
ever had §uch a dream, a few months In the crucible of an urban educational 
reform effort Induced a more realistic perspective. There Is no question 
that a great deal was learned and documented. This accounting can offer 
a valuable resource to planners of similar projects. It can help them 
anticipate the problems they freight face ^nd make preparations so as not to 
be caught unaware. It can offer suggestions for organization, the selec- 
tion and training of personnel, data gathering techniques, the uses 
of feedback, defenses against destructive forces, community Involvement, 
student Involvement and many others. It can Illuminate wcaks^esses and 

^An investigation of urb^n education project designs and evaluated 
resul ts* 
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and Ineffective procedures thereby helping planners to avoid, or approach 
with reasonable caution, some attractive but potentlaUy harmful situations. 
In other v/ords, accurate Information cibout what happened when others tried 
certain innovations under ccrtoin ccndltlons can be imni&nsely helpful In 
planning, even to meet the unexpected. 

Besides the detailed accounting of actual projected operations pro- 
vided in the evaluation section of this report, a number of project 
'^spin-of fs*' illustrate Its effects and provide resources to future 
project planners. Instructional modules for several aspects of teacher 
preparation were developed. Special courses In the Implications of Latin 
history find culture In the education of Latin children \v'erc organized and 
offered to the corpsm&T.bers. Survey questionnaires, modified to fit 
Latin populations were prepared (these ara Included In the evaluation 
section of this report, pages 32-^^ and 217-223). 

• Not Included In this report^ but available frcni the College of 
Education at U!CC arc publications describing thrc^i substantial develop- 
ments resulting from the Cooperative Teacher Corps Project* The first 
Is an article by Harriet Talmrige and George Monroe entitled, "Accountability 
as Nccotlation of Perceived Expectations,^* that grew out of the extensive 
experience In shared decision-making afforded to participants In the project. 
This article led to the development of an Action-Lab on "Accountability 
Through School -Ccrnmun I ty DccI sJcnW-^akfng,'' at the 1272 ASCD Conference In 
PhUrtdelphta, A teorn of 12 persons representing Interns, parents, public 
school personnel and university faculty v/as prepared to serve as group leaders 
in this thrctj-day lab. Specially invited were high school students, teacher 
candidates av^/d cornrnunlty representatives from the city of Philadelphia. 
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In addition, 100 menibers of ASCD froiti all over the U.S. pfiJd to team 
through experience about the model for achieving accountabll : ty that 
resulted frorn this project. A full accounting of the Actlon-Lnb In 
PhUfidelphla, Including statistical analysis of Its effects, Is Qvallable 
?n a special report published by the College of Educat?Of) at UICC,^ 

Another **spin-off" v;as the complete revision of the sequence of teacher 
education courses offered by the Divlsfon of Curriculum and Instruction 
at the College of Education, UICC> to include supervised field experience, 
Indtvlduallzred competency based Instruction, team teaching and ethnic 
modi f 1 Cv^tlon of the curriculum. Copies of the nov/ designs for these courses 
are available frccri the College.^ A second artic](i^ entitled, "Using 
Organ! ::ation Development Strategies to Develop a Mutual Support System Theory 
of AcccuntabM i ty," by George £. Monroe and Harriet Ta Image, also emerged 
from the Teacher Corps experience A third article on self-renewal of 
educcttlonal systems Is under way and Is a direct consequ?^nce of studies of 
change processes and experience in trying to establish a Portal School as 
a 7th cycle project. 

^Konroe, George, Tallage, Harriet and Monroe, Merle. Accounta b i 1 1 ty 
Throurih S chco l_-Ccmmun f ty_ Dec Islon-* Mak ing; A Report on Acti on Laiy ,^- i3 197 2 
ASC p'ji^'M^e r^ncr: , rhj ] n d gTf; h j_g > Chicago: Col luge of Education, University 
of Illinois at Chicago Clrcie, 1372. ^1 pp- 

-Course Perforrinnce Oased Sequr.nce In Curr 1 cuTjif?^^ 
t va 1 ;wnTk^]jo7^'Fhc^ ^"ij-/6iry U ':ic\'ipVy.c,vcBi ' on J" ;'c^5^jii* ' ^-•^^o : Co l ( ege 
of Ifduca:: ion^i Unl sa^rs iT^ or iliinoi:) at Chic<ujo Circte. Spring, 
32 pp. 

^^Honroe, George E. and Talmage, Harriet. '^Uslng Organization 
DevelcpiTicnt Strategics to Develop a Mutual Support System Theory of 
Accoun'tabtl i ty-" Chicago: College of Education, University of Illinois 
at Chicago Circle. (mimeographed). 
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Community participation was a prime factor In successful project 
development « Before the first year of project operations had passed, the 
community members of the Advisory Council had been recognized as unusually 
able contributors to the Cooperative Teacher Corps In Chicago District #19. 
The District Superintendent and the Dean of the UlCC College of Education 
had considered them partners and had taken their counsel. The National 
Teachers Corps had recognized the potential of this group as a construc- 
tive force for educational reform and Invited them to submit a proposal • 
for funds that would enable them to expand community !nvolvement In school 
affairs. They were encouraged to analyze their situation and to design 
an assistance program that would. If funded, enable them to organize 
volunteer comfnunlty manpower for the Improvement of education In the 
local schools. Technical assistance In program planning and proposal 
writing was made available on request* This resource, which was utilized 
on several occasions, assisted the community group to develop Its own 
program Ideas Independent of the University and the Board of Education. 

When the proposal reached Teacher Corps Washington, It was enthusiasti- 
cally received by the Director of Volunteer Programs, it represented a 
real ''grass roots*' effort to plan for educational reform In depressed 
urban schools and the results were remarkably good, even though the plan 
did not strictly adhere to Teacher Corps guidelines. The community had 
long suffered from \ack of leadership available to mobilize Its own man- 
power resources because those who might lead were either caring for a home 
and children or employed elsewhere. Therefore, they requested support for 
the establishment of a full-time community coordinator to enlist and organize the 
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small "army" of part-time volunteers they were certain would participate 
when leadership was provided. Approve) of this provision of their proposal 
meant establishing a prj^cedcnt In the newly-formed Volunteer Coiiiponsnt 
of Teacher Corps (Operation HIghiilght). CapltaUzIno on the obvious 
recognition of their past achievements and with the confidence of 
having previously conducted successful nefjolations with the ChJcago 
Board of education and the University of Illinois at ChlcoCjo Circle^ tl^e 
community group reasioned v/ith Washlnriton authorities and obtained approval 
for their program design with a full-time coordinator to Inead up Its 
operatlofis. However, at the point of funding this community based component 
of the Toc^chcr Corps project, Kcmc persons w?th*n and outfilde the conjmunity 
became av;ore of the developing power of the group and moved in to take 
over* It was soon clear that personal gain and partisan political purpos^es, 
rather than educational reform, v/ere their main motives. 

At first» there were claims on the use of Operation Highsight funds 
to ff nance, vested Interest projects, V/f-^/^n these strategies were success- 
fully resisted, power plays were rnsde to capture the coiuT.unity coordinator's 
position. There were also resisted. Then there were mov^ss to ^'p^rick'^ the 
advisory committee meetings In order to gain control by majority votes. 
Regular members of the corrjiilttee were systematically harassed and at one 
committee meeting several were persuaded to vote (against tbetr previous 
judoernents) to Issue written demands to the doc^n of the College. On one 
occasion, an angry group stormed the. Dean's office and threatened dire 
consequences if he did not quickly yield to their dcimands. 

At this point, the community dectded tofviobllize whatever resources 
were necessary to thwart and terminate the negaitive r^nd destructive 
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actions towcird the project. An ultlmatium was gently but firmly Issued: 
creative -and constructive Invol vemo'-^ts were welcome; negative and destruc- 
tfve acts would not be tolerated. Outsiders were Invited to contrfbutc 
but warned to stay out of the cofmnunlty If they were thinking of causing 
further trouble. Some did leave the area but others requested the 
opportunity to participate on the community's terms • There was a remarkable 
calming of tempers almost Immediately. 

After a brief coolfng-off period several canrnfttee meetings were 
held to articulate frustrations and resolve conflicts. These were 
complex and stormy sessions but they did release much of the pressure. 
A few persons v/ho expressed a strong desire to be involved productively 
were added to the committee rrKimberahl p. Thus^ It vsras demonstrated that a 
real community partner can be a crucial factor In efforts to reform urban 
education. 

Unfortunately, a short time after these conflicts had been mitigated, 
the Project Director resigned to accept a Job In another state. The 
situation that, resulted appears to be repeated often in projects which 
enable ethnic minority persons to obtain leadership training and experience. 
The opportunities for upward mobMity increase exponentially with the 
achievement of academic credentials beyond the bachelor's degree and evidence 
of leadershJp abilities. Thus, the Project Director was lured away and 
left the prpject v;lth a very large leadership void. 

The struggles with those who sought to *'take over'' the Project were 
also made more difficult because there were no adopted by-laws in force to 
regulate activities and prevent infiltration of the Advisory Committee 
by those who wanted to keep the rules ambiguous so that they might be 




manipulated to tht; advjntage of a vociferous few. The commfttee meetings 
again became too ^'hot for any constructive business to be conducted and 
most rnnmbers (all but one of the cc^fThnun i ty residents with school- 
age children) ceased to part tclpate. The remaining challengers, and 
those few they could co-opt, thetn tried to force the university to 
create a new project position (Associate Director) for one of their 
group. The candidate of their choice for this position had no train- 
ing In education and v/as unemployed due to the fact that his staff and 
the comiDunlty had ejected him from his posttton as Director of a local 
settlement house* 

At this time, there was an Important Infusion of Information from 
Teacher Corps Washington. The attempts to use the Project In District #19 
communities of Chicago for personal gain and partisan political purposes 
was a plague common to most inner-city projects. Such attempts had been 
successfully dealt with elsewhere by the development of strong Coordinat- 
ing or Steering Co^nmlttees In which parents predominated as community 
representatives. It was also clear that funding of a 7th Cycle project 
would be contingent upon clear evidence that parents would be strongly 
represented on a steering cQ^lttee. At the close cf the 5th Cycle 
project, parents from the proposed Portal School, community were beginning 
to set Involved and the influence of those v/hc would pull the Project away 
from Its Intended educational reform purpose was on the vmne; 

Summa ry and Cone 1 u s 1 on s . This account has pointed out that an 
Urban College of Education successfully helped to develop a Cooperative 
Program In Urban Teacher Education that utilized systematic evaluation as 
feedbtick and guide In Its development* Such feedback led to the creation 
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of a special project dc^tinned to prepare l i naiie»*» Dlculturr?! persons 
to t'each In urban schools with prim^rtly t.iit'ii ropuJatlons. The project 
became a reality with financial and tcc^rilc-»l a slstancc from the National 
Teacher Corps* An Advisory Council was formed with ''grass roots" commu- 
nity persons participating* This community group grew Into a strong 
positive force In project development, and In the communl ty-at-large, with 
assistance from several significant sources, Including university recognition, 
collective bargaining experience, suppor from tl a District Superintendent, 
and, perhaps the most Important of all, outside financial support. The 
funded community organization, "Operation HU.hslght," In turn, became 
the means for survival and continue J growth of th^- project, an all- 
Important ally In time of attack by militant forces. With the consolida- 
tion and coordination of community manpower r :ide possible by Teacher Corps 
support, the community was able to convince other agencies that they had 
the organization and oapablllty to utl Hze other grant funds effectively. 
At the close of the Sthcycle, more than $93,000.00 had been obtained or 
committed to this community group from city, state and federal agencies 
to expand their Involvement In educational refrrm. 

Several significant conclusions have emerged from efforts to 
analyze Insights of Project participants and the objective evaluation 
data: 

K Beginning with a small Pilot Project provides the time 
and opportunity to develop thr ba^ic Irterpersonal re- 
lations of trust and cooperation that mwSt exist to sup-^ 
port change-oriented programs. 

2. Continuous evaluation of Project oi orations may be utilized 
as feedbacl< and guide to relieve damaging stress and to 
keep Project efforts moving effectively toward desired 
goals. 
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3» An independent community group, that truly represents the 
parents of children in coo p^i rating schools end has con- 
trol over a budget of their ovvn design^ Is useful to provide 
authentic '*grasJ5 roots'* contri but Jons to Project developQent 
as well as to protect the Project from the destructive In- 
fluence of militant forces. 

There arc vast resources in a low-income community for 
improvement of school affairs If provisions are made to 
(l) free leaders for organizing activities, (2) free 
parents fron child care responsibilities, and (3) com- 
pensate contributors even if only for expenses incurred 
or Income forfeited, 

5. School administrators can make or break a cooperative 
project aimed at educational reform. The Superintendent 
of Schools in a target area must be a strong and able 
leader who can sanction changes and obtain cooperation 
fron principals who must, in turn, relate in a similar 
way to cooperating teachers. 

6. Universities ntjst be stable yet flexible In negotiating 
with their partners in cooperative projects. They must 
help define ways to move fonvard productively and be a 
strong rational force at the same time. Yielding to un- 
reasonable demands or promoting Inconsistent policies 
will destroy the essential hope that must be rooted in 
the University's strength and integrity. 

7. University personnel who are involved in educational 
reform projects must be able to practice (model) and teach 
skills for cooperative decision-making and development of 
accountability through negotiation processes. 

8. It Is extreneJy important to locate and work with the 
genuine **grass roots*' community leaders in a cooperative 
project. A community pcwer structure is most often re- 
luctant tc show itself until oJtsiders show that they mean 
to stay awhile and make a needed contribution. If a pro- 
ject Is aligned with certain persons too quickly, no mat- 
ter hov/ well meaning they may be or seem, there is great 
risk that the real conimunity power structure v;i 1 1 reject 
the project. 

9« University personnel must be willing and able to work 
very hard and endure the considerable stress that they 
will experience when attacked by frustrated people with 
long, bitter memories of exploitation by the dominant society 
and its institutions. It will take a great deal of com- 
mitment and a strong self-concept to *'work through'* issues 
wherein the familiar university methods and relation- 
ships will not prevail. It will take great resilience 
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to resist being defensive v/hcn those people do not respond 
with expected gratitude and respect. 



10. Comrrunity people roust have the opportunity to participate 
in educationcl exDcrienccs thc"^t will provide them with 
the necessary information to r.ake valid decisions about 
school affairs. Project travel budgets that will allow 
comrr^unity representatives as \^^]] as University and school 
personnel to attend professional conferences and visit 
other cooperative projects must be provided. 

11. Community merbers with little or no experience in coop- 
erative efforts must be provided with opportunities for 
training in interpersonal ccnHnun icat i ons skills and the 
processes of cooperative decis icn-^making if they arc to 
effectively cooperate with their "partners.** 

12. A Project like the Cooperative Teacher Corps will be per- 
ceived by the target communities as a "Port of Entry'* to 
the resources of the University, especially the knowledge 
and credentials that are the keys to increased economic 
benefits. Being perceived in such a gate-keeping role, 

is inevitable and brings with it conflicts that will re- 
quire considerable human relations skill and patience to 
resolve. 

13- The flexibility of the National Teacher Corps to encoyrage 
local initiative within broad guidelines, its technical 
assistance resources, and its **muscle" for arbitration of 
the inevitable conflicts between cooperating units, if and 
when these conflicts grow beyond iniTiediate local capabili^ 
tics, corr:bine to make it a powerful catalyst for educational 
sel f- renewal . 
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